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Tus various improvements you have made 
for the intended eaſe of the Seamen of His 
Majeſty's Navy, by procuring them regular 
payments, remittances, &c, has at laſt begot a 
defire from them to haye more real pay. The 
grounds which they lay their claims on muſt 
be allowed to be juſt, that the Army have re- 
ceived it unaſked, which their own merits 
in the Navy ought to have procured them, if 
ſuch addition is compatible with their wants. 
When you began to reform a part of the before 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of the Navy, what a pity it 
is you did not commence at the very beginning, 
and with the aſſiſtance of Parliament have made 
in reality what at preſent is but the ſhadow of 
the proudeſt bulwark of the country : To have 


done it you ſhould have eſtabliſhed ſuch regu- 


lar equity, and juſtice in the payment, and pro- 
motion of Officers and Seamen, that would have 
wedded thera to the ſervice; whereas at preſent 
every thing isſconfuſion, diſorder, irregularity, 
diſcontent, and oppreſſion. To begin with 

B * Ts 


„ 
the Right Honoufable the Lords Commiſ- 
fioners of the Admiralty, it is neceſſary to ap- 
point ſix people to do the duty of one (through 
fear that the great power poſſeſſed by an indi- 
vidual ſhould be miſapplied) perhaps it may 
be right, but in the preſent caſe, does not the 
firſt Lord poſſeſs all the power of Lord High 
Admiral, and are the junior Lords any thing 
more than his aſſiſtants, and to a man of real 
Nautical abilities, would they be of any more 
uſe than to apply their ſignatures. If an Ad- 
miralty board is neceſſary on ſo large a ſcale, 
why is it not compoſed of people belonging to 
the profeſſion ? Can it be ſuppoſed that a per- 
ſon, who has never been at ſea can guide the 
helm of affairs in an element which he is a 
ſtranger to? The various things connected with 
His Majeſty's Navy, which of courſe have a 
dependence on the Admiralty require great 
profeſſional abilities, which are not to be ac- 
quired but by long ſervitude: then how can it 
be ſuppoſed a man who has never been at ſea, 
can do as much juſtice to the ſituation as an 
officer, who by his abilities has raiſed himſelf 
to a rank which makes him deſerving of the | 
public confidence; why ſhould ſuch encou- 
ragement be taken from the Navy? why ſhould 
ſuch injuſtice be done to the country ? why mor- 
tify 


C2 


tify the feelings of the Navy, by placing an Of- 


ficer of the Army at their head, when hundreds 
of their own profeſſion would acquit themſelves 
with as much honour, and more benefit to the 
nation? The Admiralty Board is compoſed of 
three Civilians and three Officers of His Ma- 
jeſty's Navy (Admirals) is it not natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the Navy Officers have the bulk of 
the trouble, or perhaps the whole? Then if 
three men can do the duty of ſix, why not let 
it be compoſed of four or five Naval Officers, 
who will be fully adequate to the taſk, and 
makea ſaving to the country beſides? This plan 
muſt ſucceed, before the Admiralty can exer- 
ciſe its functions as it ought for the protection 
of trade, and annoyance of the enemy. The 
next in rank are thę-Admirals, whoſe life of 
ſervice ſpent in the defence and honour of the 
country, brings them at the pleaſure of the firſt 
Lord to this honourable ſituation or as it has 
happened whem the Admiralty are in want of 


| ſhips to appoint their friends to, they make a 


double favour of ſuperannuating the Captains 
to the Admirals liſt; or as a Noble Lord ſaid in 
the Upper Houſe (put them on the ſhelf) and 
fill their vacancies with new promotions. To be 
made an Admiral is certainly an honourable 


diſtinction, and ſuch a one as the pride and de- 
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fire of years before muſt have been created in 
every Admiral's breaſt who ſucceeds to it; but 
to rob the country of the abilities of an active 
experienced officer, merely to have an opportu- 
nity of filling his vacancy.by ſome other per- 
fon, is certainly not rendering that fervice which 
is required of the board, or as it is intended 
they ſhould do: for however arbitrary they are, 
yet they muſt have had ſome given principle 
to act upon; the promotion as it is at preſent, 
does not contain that reward which the inten- 
tion holds out. How many Officers are there 
made Admirals who would not by far rather 
|have retained their former ſituation when the 
firſt ebullition of the pleaſure of their promo- 
tion has ſubſided, and their ſenſes are calmed 
into reflection, from a reſpectable active em- 
ployment, where they had an opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing their abilities during ſervice to 
their country, and perhaps a family looking up 
to them for the caſualty of prize: money to 
comfort and pratect them after their diſeaſe, 
they are at once flattered into obſcurity. The 
overgrown liſt of Admirals, ſets abilities expe- 
rience, and ſeniority aſide, to make room for 
the friends of the Miniſtry ; ſo that this mark 
of diſtinction, this rank which, to an unknown 
perſon would be deemed the reward of his ſer- 
vices 


. ; 
vices, is no more than an act of convenience 
to create more patronage. Why not fix a li- 
mited number to the Admirals lift, and let the 
ſenior Captain ſueceed as the vacancies hap- 
pen; inſtead of making, what in a cant phraſe 
is called a batch of Captains, which is uſually 
extended more orleſstoincludeoneor two Colo- 
nelcyof Marines? let the number be ſufficiently 
extenſive to admit of every caſualty, ſo that 
every Admiral ſhould have employment, or an 
early chanceſ of it. Thoſe who from old age, 
debility, or other circumſtances, that refuſed 
the offer of being employed, certainly ought 


not be aſhamed. of ſuperannuation to make 
room for others; and if only thoſe Admirals 


who would accept of employment were conti- 
nued on the lift, it would be a ſpur to many 


ho are capable of doing their duty, in prefer- 


ence of being publickly laid aſide. If this 


ſyſtem was adopted, it would boaſt of equity 


as a baſis; no man could ſucceed to the rank 


which is venerable in itſelf, but in his regular 


turn it would afford more encouragement to 


\ the Navy, and utility to the nation. It may 


be faid, that the age of the perſon who arrives 
at being an Admiral would be too great for ac= 
tive employment; on the contrary, I conceive 
the effect of ſuperannuating all thoſexwho would 
. 1 
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not ſerve, would afford much greater p. 
tion than as it is at preſent. 

The pay in the next place, and the e 
tion of prize money afterwards ought to be 
circumſtances that ſhould engage the attention 
of Government; the pay of Admirals, and vice 
Admirals are leſs exceptionable than that of 
Rear Admirals, but ſtil} there appears an ir- 
regularity; no one can think of the ſituation 
of Commander in Chief, without allowing, he 
ſhould be moſt liberally compenſated for 
the trouble and anxiety he is expoſed to. 
His pay and table money now allowed him 
amounts to J 2, 190, a ſum perhaps adequate 
to the expence of his ſituation, but no one, in 
a comparative view of the ſalary of the Treaſur- 
er of the Navy, at £ 4000 per annum, and his, 
will ſay it is too much. It may again be urged 
he has the chance of prize money, which the 
Treaſurer has not; but the Commander in 
Chief has no perquiſites, which it cannot be 
denied the other has not. I do not mean by 
the compariſon to imply the two fituatzans 
are on a level; far from it. The Treaſurer's 
ſituation might be filled by any honeſt man 
of arithmetical abilities; whereas the other 
comprehends ſo many ſhining qualities, that 
only experience in the line will enable the 

yu 


e 
perſon to fill it with juſtice: it may ſerve to 
ſhew how unequal the recompence of ſituations 
are fulfilled, that the place of a man, becauſe. 
he is a Civilian, and a friend perhaps of 
the Miniſters, ſhould have a falary double to 
that of the Commander in Chief of the Fleer, to 
whoſe truſt, fidelity, and care, the nation boaſts 
of its invincible bulwark, and whoſe manufac- 


tures and revenue depend upon the faithful 


diſcharge of his duty; to ſuch a ſituation we 
ſee the noble Ruan he is called to fill 
it, embrace it without a murmur, without a 
thought of his eſtabliſhment, and doubtleſs he 
never harbours a thought of ſuch comparative 
difference, and I dare ſay thinks ita ſufficiency ; 
but if ſituations are to be rewarded according 
to their importance, why ſhould his ſalary not 
be equal to the Treaſurer, or rather why ſhould 


the Treaſurers be more than his? If Miniſters | 


talk of the burthens of the State, and give them 
as reaſons for not encreaſi ing the pay of a de- 
ſerving claſs of people, although they acknow- 
ledge the juſtice of doing it ; why do they not 
reduce the extravagance of particular officers, 
that the ſurplus might contribute to reward 
their merit? The reaſon I ſay the pay of Ad- 
mirals and Vice-Admirals are leſs exception- 
able than that of Rear- Admirals, is for the 
following reaſons : 
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The Admiral. Commander. in Chief's ſalary 
is fixed at 2,190. per annum, including 
table money; an Admiral, not Commander 
in Chief, 1, 277l. 10s.; a Vice-Admiral, in 
the ſame ſituation, 9121. 10s. and a Rear-Ad- 
miral only 6381. 15s. a ſum leſs than the pay 
of a Captain of a firſt rate by 122l. 58. 
Such an inconſiſtence as this ought not to 
continue; it cannot be ſaid the Captain of the 
ſhip, which the Admiral has his flag on board 
of, ſhould have more ſalary than the Admiral, 
who contributes to leſſen the Captain's ex- 
pences, by keeping a table, which cuſtom 
makes him partake of. It appears to me too 
great a diſparagement, that the Admiral 
ſhould have twice the, ſum that a Rear-Ad- 
miral has; 3 the differetice of rank is certainly | 
not fo great, and their expences muſt be 
nearly the ſame. The manner in which their 
prize money is ſhared, leaves great room for 
amendment. A circumſtance, which hap- 
pened at the beginning of the war, will give 
evident proof of it; the Admiralty conſtitutes 
a particular Admiral Commander in Chief; in 
this inſtance it was one of themſelves; they 
then give him orders to ſend ſpecified ſhips 
on a particular ſervice; an Admiral, with a 
certain force, is. deputed; in his way he 
take 


1 1 
takes a moſt valuable ſhip, whether it was 
done by good fortune or naval {kill 'is- imma- 
terial; certain it is, he had the charge of the 
ſhips who made the capture, and would have 
been accountable for any accident that might 
have befel them; then is it juſt, the profits 


attached to his fituation ſhould be ſwallowed 


up by 4 perſon who runs no riſk, and the 


"reſponſibility of whoſe fituation is taken 


away by the Admiralty who gave the firſt or- 
der? Is it fair the perſon who has no charge, 
is at no trouble, ſhould have twice as much 
of the profits of the ſucceſs, that the perſon 
has whom the charge is veſted in? It is cer- 
tainly proper the Commander in Chief abroad, 
who governs and dire&s the whole, and who 
in a great meaſure, by his wiſdom and; judg- 
ment in giving his orders, contributes to the 
ſucceſs of his fleet or ſquac ron, ſhovid have 
a proportion of their good fortune, but not 


in ſo great à manner as I have juſt ſtated. 'To 
divide the proportions of prizes as they are at 


preſent, is very unfair, and muſt give great 
diſcontent to the Navy, which will encreaſe 
upon every conſideration. It may ſo happen 
that a Captain of a man of war ſhall receive 


twice as much prize money as the Admital; 
-which would be the caſe if the Admiral in a 


ſingle 
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fingle ſhip ſhould take a prize : for example, 
Admiral: Waldegrave, coming from Liſbon in 
the Flora, diſcovered a privateer, which they 
chaſed, came up with, and captured; the 

Admiral receives one-eighth, the Captain 
two, which will ſerve to illuſtrate how une-. 

qual, in many inſtances, the diſtribution of 
prize-money 1s. - Admirals may not com- 
plain, although they. feel the hardſhips of 
their ſituation ; but to. prevent its happening 
a timely reformation. ſhould take place. Con- 
ſider if the door is once open to complaint, 
and ſhould commence at the pinnacle of the 
ſervice, when every man ought to be unani- 

mous in the defence of his country; how it 
will ſpread to every inferior claſs; it is then 

they will feel their conſequence; and if the 
nation depends on them in the time of inva- 
ſion, when every thing is at ſtake, it behoves 

the Minifter to make them feel a ſufficient in- 

tereſt, that at that awful moment there ſhall be 

but one arm and one voice, to puniſh the te- 
merity of our enemies. The reform ſhould 
have been effected during the time of peace, 
when only a few voices would have been found 
to cenſure an unpopular act; whereas at preſent 
any alteration which would militate againſt the 
intereſt of a particular corps, in favour of an- 
| other, 


E 
other, would be conſidered an injuſtice, and muſt 
create diſcontent. To do which a committee 
ſhould be formed of Civilians and Naval Offi- 
cers mixed; the different complaints alledged, 


and a fair and due deliberation taken on their 


merits, and a ſyſtem deviſed by their wiſdom 


and judgment, that will unite all parties, and 


make each claſs happy and contented. When 
the nation afterwards calls its Navy into ac- 
tion, they will ſhew them that, although not em- 
ployed, they had not been forgotten; that the 
hardſhip of any particular ſituation had been 
meliorated, that a ſtrict line of juſtice was to 
govern them while employed, a proper and 
adequate ſum allowed to maintain them, and 
when wounded, or of no more uſe, a com- 
fortable aſylum provided to end their latter 
days in. But ſorry am I to draw a contrary: 


picture, to paint the inattention to the Navy 


during the laſt peace; inſtead of looking for- 
ward to a time of war, and giving encourage- 
ment to people to attach themſelves to it, the 
rulers of the Navy purſued every plan, for the 
firſt ſeven years, to diſguſt and eſtrange peo- 
ple from it; without a ſingle promotion for four 
years, the moſt rigid proſcri ption againſt claims, 
that precedents of former periods had always 
allowed, and which, from particular circum- 

| | ſtances, 
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ſtances, the merit of certain individuals en- 
titled them to expect; the punctilio of ſervice 


ſhould have been waved, to reward them for 
having acted with honour in a ſituation which, - 


at the time they were appointed to it, none 
others were to be found ſo adequate to fill it; 
but my ceſcription muſt end for the preſent, 
as I mean to go regularly through the princi- 
pal departments of the a 1d thall WIE: 
a few: remarks on cach.: ite | 

- The Captains of men of: war are ar pro- 
vided for, in point of pay, in ſome rates, and 
as badly in others, which ſhews an inyeſtiga- 
tion is neceſſary. Their large proportion of 
prize- money is ſuppoſed to hide every defect 
in their ſalary; but the uncertainty of the 
one, and the riſk of loſing the other by acct- 
dents, which every Captain of a man of war 
is expoſed to, by the negligence or fraud of 
others, makes his ſituation at times very per- 
plexing. When the Landſman looks at the 
pay af a Captain of a firſt rate, he conceives 
his ſituation to be a very lucrative one, with- 
out knowing that the whole of his income 
may be confiſcated, and is often kept back 2 
long time, for the deficiency of warrant offi- 
cers ſtores; and if the ſeverities of the Act of 


Parliament, called Mr. Dundas's Act, were to 
M7 | | be 
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be enforced, whenever they fell under thetn, a 
Captain of a man of war would never receive 


a farthing of pay. The ſalary attached to a 


Captain of a firſt rate, including the allow- 
ance of ſervants, (four to every 109 perſons of 
the complement) at eleven pounds per annum, 
is 7611. the pay of a Captain of a fixth rate 
is from 2341. to 2121. which is not the third 
part of the amount of the other rate ; the firſt 
ſam appears to be more than is really neceſſary, 
and the laſt not equal to the ſituation. A 
Captain of a man of war has a high rank to 
ſupport, and many expences unthought of; 
he is allowed no contingent account, conſe- 
quently muſt defray many little expences for 


the good of the ſervice, which at the end of 


the year will ſwell into a ſum; therefore I 


think the eſtabliſhment requires a reform in 


almoſt all its parts, The reaſon of the firſt 
difference of pay, I dare ſay, originated from 
the Captains of ſmall ſhips being generally 
cruizing, had a greater chance of making 
prize-money, which was thought equivalent 
to the ſuperior pay of Captains of larger ſhips; 
there is always a riſk attending ſhips who 
make captures, and the profits are ſeldom 
more than adequate to that riſk; therefore to 
eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of payment by the chance 

of 
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of war, appears unfair, and therefore de- 
mands an equalization of pay, which would in 
the end be more beneficial to all, and attended 
with little greater expence than at preſent. 
In general, the Captains of firſt rates are not 
in want of ſo much pay, as the Captains of 
ather claſſes of ſhips; an Admiral uſually has 
his flag on board them, which, as I mentioned 
before, reduces his expence, by not having a 
table ta keep; but as this is not a fixed rule, 
it cannot be conſidered certain. Was the pay 
of Captains of three deckers, fixed at bool. the 
pay of Captains of two deckers, including fifty 
gun ſhips, 5;ool. the Captains of forty-fours, 
on two decks, and all frigates, 400l. and 
floops of war zool. per annum, the expence 
would be but little encreaſed, upon the general 
ſcale, to what it is at preſent ; their eſtabliſh- 
ment would be much more adequate, and, I 
think, it would be a plan the whole corps 
would approve of. The ſaving that would be 
made in firſt and ſecond rates, would contri- 
bute to make up the deficiency of the pay of 
Captains of frigates and ſloops of war from 
hat is it now to that which I propoſe. When 
the pay of Captains of men of war 1s al- 
tered, you will naturally look at the enormous 
proportion which they have of all prizes; 
Commanders of his Majeſty's ſhips have all 

Fo te 
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the charge and riſk of the veſſel they com- 
mand, conſequently ought to have a ſufficient 
indemnification 'out of every ſhip they may 


capture; but is it not beyond every rule of 


equity to ſay they ſhall have three-eighths of 


the whole, or that ſo much ſhould be appro- 


priated to their part, one of which eighths goes 
to the Admiral, if they are at ſea by his or- 
ders, in that caſe they have a quarter part to 
themſelves, equal, in a firſt rate, to the ſhare 
of more than 700 people. By altering the 
pay of Captains of the Navy, Government 
may then reduce their proportion of prize-mo- 


ney; but I am confident unleſs they do the 


one it will be dangerous to attempt the other; 
and even afterwards I apprehend Captains in 
general would expect to be indemnified for 
their particular loſſes during the continuance 
of the war ; for it muſt appear to every de- 
frription of perſons the hardſhip it would be 
to leſſen, either perquiſite or pay, from the 
eſtabliſhed ſum they commenced their ſervices 
at the beginning of the war, It will likewiſe 
ſhew how impracticable it will be-to go very 
deep into a reform during the war, and the 
neceſſity there was, during the laſt peace, to 
have provided againſt the dangers which now 
threaten the Navy, and which might then have 

| | been 
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been done to the entire ne of the 
whole. | 5 
Commanders of floops if war are the next 
in rank; their pay is nearly the ſame as Cap: 
tains commanding twenty gun ſhips, and 
their ſhare of prize-money the ſame as all Cap- 
tains commanding poſt ſhips; the command and 
riſk they run is certainly in the ſame propor- 
tion; but when in a fleet, that an officer whoſe 
rank is ſo far inferior, and whoſe charge is fo 
much leſs than the Captain that commands 4 
three decked fhip, fhould have an equal” ſbare 
of prize-money, although his ſervices have 
not been called into action, appears incon- 
fiſtent. The preſent mode of diſtributing 
prize- money appears ſo throughout, which I 
| ſhall: ftrive to point our in the latter part. 
The eſtabliſhment of a Commander is very in- 
adequate to his rank; his perſonal pay amount- 
ing to 1461. and his ſervants wages 551. more, 
making the ſum total amount to 2011. out of 
which fees of office, and other deductions, 
take away nearly ſeven per cent. and with this 
ſmall ſum he has to ſupport the rank of a 
Captain in his Majeſty's Navy; which, al- 
though he is on the ſame equality as a Major 
in the Army, he does not receive the pay of à 
Captain: was it not for the promotion whiclr 
af 
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an officer gets by being made a Commander, 
and that which he has to look forwards to af- 
terwards, which might be prevented. by- his 
remonſtrating openly, this claſs of officers 
would undoubtedly petition loudly for redreſs. 
The plan I before propoſed ſhould take place 
with them; quiet their minds, firſt by making 
their pay equal to their rank, and then reduce 
their exorbitant ſhare of prize-money. 

The Lieutenants of his Majeſty's Navy, if they 
are not of the moſt conſequence, they are the 
moſt uſeful claſs of officers in the ſervice ; the 
addition made to their pay has fully ſatisfied the 
generality of them; but when they look for- 
ward to a period which will terminate their 
ſervices, and they have to retire to-their fa- 
milies, whom they muſt ſupport upon three 
ſhillings a day, it awakes every unquiet ſuſpi- 
cion of the diſtreſs which awaits them. Had 
the ſame benevolence been extended, both 
upon full and half-pay, I am certain it would 
have bound this deſerving claſs of officers more 
cloſely to the ſervice than any other act they 
could have done. The many hardſhips that 
theſe officers are expoſed. to, require ſomething 
more than the ſimple conſideration of being a 
Lieutenant in his Majeſty's Navy, to attach 
them firmly to the State. The hardſhips I al- 

C lude 
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( 18 ) 
lude to are, that they never (unleſs it is people 
of great family intereſt) receive their promo- 
tions as a Lieutenant till the country is fo 
much in want of them, that they are glad to 
find people qualified to fill the ſituation ; they 
may then, unleſs ſome very favourable ſucceſs 
attends them, make their minds up to it for 
life; or perhaps great abilities may recom- | 
mend them to their Captain, who carries them 


ks. ee till he 1s promoted to a flag officer, 


then, if he is employed, ſome accident 
may give them a long earned promotion ; very 


likely when he receives it, he will be too old 


to enjoy his ſituation, or to do juſtice to it. 
Can any liberal minded man fay the encourage- 


ment to this claſs of officers 1s ſufficient ? 


Perhaps it will be urged the expence of the 


country will not afford any addition; but, 
ſurely, if the Navy is the greateſt conſidera- 


tion of defence to the nation, it ought to be 
the firſt object of Miniſters to put it on ſo 
liberal a footing, as to ſatisfy — reaſonable 


deſire. 


The Lieutenants of the Navy are ſatisfied 
with their pay from a generous motive, that it 


is ſufficient to ſupport them. Without draw- 


ing a compariſon with other officers, in an- 


other en, of the ſame rank, or the 


Maſter 


| 6 19 } 
Maſter Purſer and Surgeon, who are all their 
inferiors, and have a conſiderable larger in- 
come; the reaſon muſt be, becauſe they are 
in a line of preferment, which to nine-tenths 
of the Navy is a mere bugbear. It is the un- 
certainty of promotion will wean this claſs of 
officers from their attachment to the ſervice, 
and make them join in petitioning, when Mi- 
niſters may want their aſſiſtance againſt an- 
other claſs. The duty every man owes to him- 
ſelf, in preference to others, muſt make them 
feel their ſituation, which calls loudly for re- 
dreſs. The reaſon it is not attended to is ob- 
vious, from the amazing number of Lieu- 
tenants on the liſt; that if the promotion was 
to graduate according to ſeniority, it would 
deprive Miniſters of their patronage; there- 
fore, rather than make any improvement, they 
will ſuffer the hardſhip to continue at its fulleſt 
extent, and diſgaſt every old officer, by put- 
ting any boy of intereſt over his head, or per- 
haps the officer of twenty years ſervitude under 
2 youth of two or three years ſtanding, I do 
not mean to propoſe that all reward (by a re- 
gular gradation) ſhould be taken out of the 
Admiralty's hands ; particular caſes abſolutely 
require ſuch a power to be veſted in them ; 
but the claim to it ſhould be ſpecific, and pub- 
C 2 -  licly 
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Ck. 
licly known; for however much the ſpirit of 
Engliſhmen may animate them to deeds of 
glory, it muſt be confeſſed the diſtinction of 
preferment has a ſuperior ſtimulus to moſt 
other excitements. 
The next ſtep from a Lieutenant i is a Com- 
mander : I would therefore propoſe an addition 
to be made to the number of Commanders, 
and a diminution of the number of Lieute- 
nants. Let all Firſt Lieutenants of line of 
battle ſhips enjoy the rank of Commanders, 
with the perſonal pay only; and let Firſt 
Lieutenants of frigates ſucceed Firſt Lieute- 
nants of line of battle ſhips, and Second Lieu- 
tenants of line of battle ſhips the Firſt Lieu- 
tenants of frigates ; it would enſure by that 
means old officers to both ſituations, and the 
frigates would become the ſchool for line of 
battle ſhips, or, more properly, the experience 
requiſite to ſo great a charge, as the executive 
officer of a line of battle ſhip, to whole regu- 
larity, judgment, and knowledge, the com- 
fort, happineſs, and diſcipline of ſeveral hun- 
dreds depends upon, would be more likely to 
be centred in fuch a perſon, than in one where 
no rule for his appointment exiſts. It is a 
hardſhip to Firſt Lieutenants, who have ſo 
much more duty than the junior ones, and 
| who 
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ho are expoſed to expences in ſtationary, books, 
paper, &c. not to have ſome difference of 
pay; no officer can deny the neceſſity of his 
having ſome diſtinction in his rank from the 
other Lieutenants to enforce a more ready obe. 
dience to his orders, and for the preſervation 
of diſcipline. In a mixed ſociety, where a ſub- 
_ ordination to orders is required, it muſt na- 
turally interrupt their harmony at times, and 
many officers diſpoſitions are ſo gentle, that 
rather than offend a meſſmate, by any order 
which may be difagreeable to him, although 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſervice, he will ſuf- 
fer a relaxation of duty, which when once in- 
troduced, a farewell may be bid to all future 
diſcipline. 

Theſe reflections wake me conſcious of the 
neceſſity of giving additional rank to firſt Lieu- 
tenants; any orders they might then give would 
have weight from his ſuperior dignity, and it 
would be a proper ſpur to young officers to 
qualify themſelves for the fituation ; beſides a 
recompence to thoſe officers for their addi- 
tional fatigue, were Miniſters to make the 
ſame addition to their half-pay that they 
have to their full-pay, and when they are 
called upon to ſerve, if they do not comply 
with the requiſition, or give a ſufficient reaſon 
** not doing it, I think every juſtice demands 

| C 3 their 
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their half- pay to be withheld from them, (but 
previous to it a limited time ſhould be given to 
obtain ſuperannuation) but to do it upon the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of the Navy, when every 
_ officer) has an excuſe from the oppreſſed: ftate 
which he is in, from no regular promotion ſubſiſt- 
ing, no period to arrive at it, and nocircumſtance 
to inſure it againſt the will of the Miniſter, 
would be unfair; but give them proper and 
adequate encouragement to ſerve, and then if 
they refuſe, I think they forfeit all pretenſions 
to half. pay. The idea which exiſts that the 
half-pay of officers is for their paſt ſervices, is 
very proper to keep the corps quiet ; for can 
any reaſonable ſet of people ſuppoſe, were they 
obliged to take up their commiſſions of em- 
ployment or to loſe their half-pay, which would 
ruin the moſt of them, that they would fit 
down tranquil and contented, without intrud- 
ing any petition for redreſs, and would not 
their example have the ſame effe& upon the 
inferior officers; and when the whole ſervice 
is diſcontented, what has the nation to expect 
from them ; will the bare name of Engliſhmen 
conquer an enemy? will the ſimple articles of 
war create diſcipline, with all its ſubordinate 
effects, againſt the good will and affection of 
the officers and crew? No, it is impoſſible ; 
if it is neceſſary to have officers of civil rank 

among 
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among the others, to add conſequence to the 
ſituation, let Miniſters boldly aſſert it, let them 
point out the degree of conſanguinity to a No- 
A bleman or other perſon of rank which ſhall ſu- 
2B percede the eſtabliſhed regulations of the Navy, 
and then ſome certainty will be affixed. It may 
appear a unpopular act, but it will only be 
eſtabliſhing into a law what is notoriouſly done 


1 uithout ir. The Navy at large, I conceive 
3 would be pleaſed at it, for to thoſe who know g 
1 the diſpoſition of the ſervice, are acquainted 
Tz | how popular the nobility are with them, and 
7 | if it was confined to their relatives, it would 


prevent the quick tranſition of boys, without 
any other recommendation than the Miniſterial 
power of their friends, The rich Commoner 
with his borough intereſt, will no doubt cen- 
ſure ſuch a preference, which may prevent his 
influence in favour of his friend or relation, 
and if both object, will not the hoary officer 
who has fought his country's battles and de- 
ſerved their confidence, ſtep forward to requeſt 
his offspring may inherit his long earned rank, 
and to him ought not every deference to be 
paid; for who is ſo worthy of command as the 
ſon of the perſon who has acquitted himſelf 
with juſtice to his country and to thoſe whom 
he commanded ; if then exceptions cannot be 


/ : 84 made 
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made in favour of any particular ſet, without 


prejudice to others, encreaſe the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuperior ſituations, and with the exception 
of particular merit ſpecifically and publicly 
known, let the officers ſucceed in rotation. 
Publick Academies maintained by Government 
for a certain number, under particular regula» 
tions would always be a nurſery for the Navy, 
and if every officer was obliged to be educated 
either at his own or Government's expence be- 


fore he could be admitted as a ſtanding officer 


in the ſervice, it will put the Navy on a much 
more reſpectable footing, and render the of- 
ficers much more adequate to their fituation 
.than as they are at preſent. It appears aſto- 
niſhing ſo great a naval power as England is, 
that more attention is not paid to the improve- 


ment of its Navy. In France and Spain, 


| where their Navy 1s only of uſe to protect their 


trade, they have Naval Academies, which every 


officer muſt paſs through before he is admitted 
to the rank of an officer. Why ſhould Eng- 
land then, whoſe very exiſtence depends upon 
her Navy, ſo totally diſregard the very foun- 
tain of every thing which makes the ſervice re- 
ſpectable? Ir may be ſaid the expence will be 
too great, but within the compaſs of modera- 
tion, what price can be thought too much to 

improve 
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improve ſo noble a ſtructure. Suppoſing Go- 
vernment ſupported two hundred and fifty, or 
three hundred Cadets, from the age of ten to 
fixtecn, who were inſtructed in Arithmetick, 
Navigation, French, Drawing, and Fencing, - 
with ſome knowledge of the art of ſhip-build- 
ing when they are old enough to comprehend 


its uſe, then to be ſent on board ſhips as Mid- 
ſhipmen, who are to be conſidered on the eſta- 


bliſhment for promotion; but none to be put 
on that eſtabliſhment who had not received 
their education at a Naval Academy. It may 
be ſaid in time of war, the ſervice could not 
be ſupplied with a ſufficient number of officers, 
to which I beg leave to reply, that every pro- 
feſſion muſt have its eſtabliſhed laws, the fun- 
damental one of which is encouragement to 
thoſe who belong to it, a preference to long 
ſervices in favour of thoſe, who do not come 
into it for convenience or neceſſity. To have 
no difference of reward for the man who has 
toiled all his days in the ſervice, and the one 


who accidentally ſteps into it is certainly un- 


juſt ; therefore every deference ſhould be paid 
to the perſon for his continuance in the Navy ; 
and if additional officers are required to the 
eſtabliſhed ones, let Government make a Sup- 


plemental Corps, and during their ſervices 


give 
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give them local rank, let their pay be fully 


adequate to their employ, and then they will 
be ſo amply provided for, that it will remove 
every claim they would otherwiſe have for 
half-pay. If they ſhould be wounded whilſt 
ſerving in this capacity, Government ought 
certainly to grant to them a ſufficient penſion 
to recompenſe ſuch a misfortune. The number 
of privateers fitted out in England where certain 
rules and regulations beget ſubordination and 
diſcipline would make it very eaſy to procure 
people that would anſwer to ſerve in this capa- 
city. If the deficiency of Lieutenants, that a 
circumſcribed rule of putting them on a no- 
minal eſtabliſhment could be made up by this 
means, both juſtice and policy require. The 
ſtranger who accepts the wages of his hire can- 
not think it hard not to receive the ſame re- 
ward that a perſon does, who is firſt at an ex- 
pence to qualify him for the ſituation, and af- 


terwards ſucceeds to it by his ſervitude, and 


who 1s the ſervant of the publick, to obey its 
call whenever required. | 


Does the Merchant Service grant any pen- 


ſion or half pay to the people whom they em- 
ploy after their ſervices are over? No; be- 
cauſe their pay is adequate to the riſk they 
run, and the trouble they are at ; then if theſe 
ſupplementary 
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ſupplementary officers were to be employed 
upon ſuch an eſtabliſhment as would be fully 
adequate, Government would ſave all the 
expence it at preſent is expoled to, by being 
obliged to promote every officer it wants, to 
the rank of a lieutenant, which entails a future 
expence of half pay, which no bounds can 
preſcribe. Suppoſing the number of lieute- 
nants were to be fixed at one thouſand upon | 
their preſent full pay, and four ſhillings a day \ 
half pay, it would in that caſe be a yearly ex- 
pence of 73,0001: and now taking the number 
of lieutenants of 2000 upon three ſhillings a 
day, half pay, it amounts to 109, ↄ00l. Was there 


to be a fixed number of eſtabliſhed lieutenants 


at the above ſum, it would be equal ro all the 
exigencies of the ſtate ; it would be a ſuffici- 
ent reward to the officers of this claſs, and 
would make an annual faving to the nation of 
36,5001. which is now given in many inſtan- 
ces to people unworthy of the ſituation, who 
get their time of ſervitude over illegally, 
receive their promotion, and immediately re- 
tire upon half pay; fuch an indiſcriminate re- 
ward to good and bad, to the veteran of long 
ſtanding, and the boy of yeſterday ; to the 
officer who has expoſed himſelf in battle, and 
the one who never unſheathed his ſword in his 

country's 
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country's defence, cannotbe ſaid to operate 
juſtly. By ſupporting the perſon in time of 
peace, who never means to ſerve again, equally 
with him who feels no other tie but that of 
duty, and obedience to the call of thoſe who 
govern the Navy, is certainly impolitick; but 
the common feeling of the officers of the 
Navy 1s a convenience to themſelves, what 
they hold is looked upon only as a compenſa- 
tion for paſt ſervices; and thus the filent, though 
moſt eſſential cauſe of their receiving a gra- 
tuity 1s obviated by no regular eſtabliſhment 
to the ſituation. It remains with His Majeſty's 
Miniſters to attach them more firmly to the 
ſervice by proper encouragements when em- 
ployed, and a more comfortable income to ſup- 
port their rank as gentlemen, when their 
country's cauſe has ended their toil. 
The Maſter, Purſer, and Surgeon, conſtitute 


the next rank, excepting the marine officers, 


who form a ſeparate corps, which will pre- 
vent my making any obſervations on them. 
The Maſter is undoubtedly a moſt uſeful per- 
ſon, every point of ſeamanſhip ought to centre 
in him, he has a great charge, and when he 
does his duty, much trouble on his hands ; as 
his fituation is a fixed one, where promotion 


ſeldom rewards his ſervices, he ought to have 
* | a very__ 
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a very liberal compenſation, ' inſtead of the 
lictle advantages which Government avail them- 
ſelves of in reſpe& to their pilotage money, 


it behoves the character of a great nation to 


uſe every inducement to encourage them to 
exert their abilities, x 

If a pilot is neceſſary for the ſafety of a 
ſhip, in conducting her through any dangerous 
or intricate channel or harbor, who is more 
proper to be employed as ſuch, than the maſ- 
ter of the ſhip, if he has a ſufficient knowledge 
of the danger, to warrant his taking upon him- 
ſelf the charge? and when ſo much is at ſtake 
(as his life) upon the event of his abilities, 
will any man not qualified, run ſo great a riſk 


where ſo little profit is to be derived? Inſtead 


of Government making uſe of this as an en- 
couragement to make them expert in con- 
ducting His Majeſty's ſhips, where there may 
be a difficulty of obtaining pilots, when it fo 
happens they give the maſters only half the 
ſum of pilotage which is given to' a perſon 
not belonging to his Majeſty's Navy, 'and 
then it is obtained, with a deduction by fees of 
10 or 12 per. cent leſs. If it was originally in- 
tended as a check to prevent people from un- 


dertaking the charge when their abilities were 


not equal to the taſk, it has operated very dif- 
Ef” ferently 
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ferently from the intention. The reward is 


ſo ſmall, that the generality prefer having a 
Pilot on board, to expoſing themſelves to the 
chance of an accident. With this claſs of of- 
ficers Government has ſhewn, as with many 
others, how reluctant they are to beſtow any 
gratuity, until the encouragement is ſo ſmall, 
that they cannot get people to ſerve in it. At 
the commencement of the war no half. pay 
was beſtowed but on a certain part, under par- 
ticular reſtrictions, which deprived the Navy 
of thoſe officers, who did not come under this 
deſcription, that ſerved laſt war. The neceſ- 
ſity of having them at command was loſt to 


the ſervice by an unjuſt economy; and the 


Navy Office were glad to procure any diſtreſſed 
Maſter of a merchant ſhip to fill the ſituation. 
Another great detriment to the Navy, and 
hardſhip on the Maſter, is, that he muſt be 
in poſſeſſion of inſtruments and charts, to a 
large amount, for the expreſs uſe of the ſhip ; 
the coſt of which, if ſufficiently extenſive, and 
of the beſt quality, to anſwer the purpoſe of 
navigating the ſhip to all parts, which by ac- 
cident ſhe is expoſed on a ſudden to be or- 
dered to, will amount to one-half of his 


_ yearly ſalary ; and many Maſters from know- 


ing the utility of a time-keeper, and from a 
| 5 Teal 
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zeal which they have to do juſtice to their ſi- 
tuation, are impelled, though at an expence 
far beyond what they can afford, unleſs the 
moſt rigid economy retrieve it, to purchaſe 
one, which if an accident, in being captured 
or loſt, ſhould befal them, they are imme- 
diately ruined. Surely it muſt be bad policy 
to give ſo little encouragement to this uſeful, 
worthy ſet of officers; that nothing but their 
own intereſts can make them accept the ap- 
pointment, when more could be given without 
injury to the nation. The ſame indiſcriminate 
rank, and nearly reward of half- pay attends 
them that it does the Lieutenants. If 
the fituation, which requires men of real 
merit and abilities to fill it, was ſufficiently de- 
ſirable to bring people of that deſcription into 
it, policy might require it, but certainly not 
Juſtice to thoſe who devote themſelves entirely 
to the Navy. It appears a pity that, in the 
line of an officer, there ſhould be ſuch a clog, 
ſuch an excluſion to merit and abilities in get- 
ting forward, as there is in the Maſter's line. 
The Maſter follows the Lieutenant; and in 
every thing which concerns the duty of a ſhip 
is conſidered his equal. The excluſion has 
originated, no doubt, from the few people of 
ſufficient abilities to comprehend all the neceſ- 

ſary . 
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ſary information that is requiſite to qualify 
them for performing the duty ; but what an 
unjuſt preſcription, that a man ſhould be tied 
to an inferior ſituation, becauſe his abilities 
render him worthy of a greater one. The 
Maſters of ſhips ought to be Lieutenants, and 
might be ſtiled Lieutenants and Maſters, to 
whom, as he would have more duty to per- 
form, ſo he ought to have more ſalary ; but 
what a judicious plan it would be, if, as in 
the preſent inſtance, the Maſter is Lieutenant 
and Maſter, he is to have charge of navigating 
the ſhip, and ſo let the other Lieutenants ſu- 
perintend other parts of duty, which have now 
no particular perſon attached to them, except- 
ing the Maſter, who has the whole, which is 
ſo extenſive, that he cannot pay ſufficient at- 
tention to each particular department. Let one 
Lieutenant be anſwerable for the ſtore- rooms, 
the ſtowage of the ſails, &c. another the ma- 
gazine, tiers, &c. and ſo on, to be charged 
with the regularity and diſtribution of a pro- 
portion of the whole concern of a ſhip, in- 
ſtead of the method at preſent purſued. Was 
this plan, of putting the Maſters on the eſta- 
bliſhment of Lieutenants, purſued, it would 
require an addition to the Lieutenants liſt, I 
before propoſed. Suppoſing we allow the addi- 
| | tion 


6 
tion to be 250, it would reduce the preſent 
Maſters liſt, from what it is, to none at all: 
but unleſs the regulation was adopted, of 
obliging every ' officer to be educated at a 
naval academy, and to riſe by ſeniority, it 
' would never be practicable. The abilities re- . 
quiſite for a Maſter could not be expected in 
a boy without experience; in this caſe, the 
Maſter ought to rank next to the Firſt Lieu- 
tenant, or Commander, as it would enſure the 
abilities due to the ſtation, being placed. in 
an old officer. Government would be obliged 
to furniſh charts and inſtruments, which, in- 
cluding a time-keeper, .might be done moſt 
_ amply for one hundred guineas; and in what 
a numberleſs idle ſuperfluities this ſum might 
be ſupplied from; and, in the probable rule of 
chance, might it not be accompliſhed in the 
lives and property of a ſhip, which, for the 
want of theſe neceſſary qualifications, would 
have been driven on ſome unknown rock or 
ſhoal, which, from the ſuperior charts that 
2 Government would ſupply, might be pre- 
1 vented. Does aot the proſpect hold out more 
| than the bare ſaving to Government? Is it 
not a cauſe of humanity? To people who 
SH hazard their lives every moment of the day, 
1 ſhould they not be made as ſecure as the wiſ- 
5 D dom. 
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dom and improvement of human nature can 3 

make them? What a paltry. conſideration, 
that for one hundred guineas, one, two, three, 
four, five, ſix, ſeven, and eight hundred men's 

lives, in different ſhips, are continually ex- 
poſed to danger, perhaps to more. 

The Purſer, of all people in a ſhip, requires 
more reform in his eſtabliſhment and perqui- 
fites than any other; he is in a civil ſituation, 
has charge of all proviſions, and is allowed by 
Government a certain ſtipend, to ſupply the 
ſhip with what is called neceſſaries, namely, 

al 5 coals, candles, bowls, platters, and tin pots, 


© 
1 


1 for the uſe of the ſhip's crew; which ſum, in 
5 ſcall ſhips, is not ſufficient by one-third of 
i the amount, but is made up by perquiſites, 
i of an eighth upon all proviſions, excepting 
4 beef and pork. The perfonal pay of the Pur- 
4 ſer is the ſame as the Boatſwain, Gunner, and 
Carpenter; therefore it muſt be expected the 
þ deficiency- of his eſtabliſhment to his rank, 
[i | trouble, and the riſk he runs, will be made up 
I by ſome means. But how repugnant to the 
= feelings of every liberal minded perfon, when 


they know it has been done at the expence of 

individuals, who are ſuppoſed to have a cer- 

tain allowance of proviſions, when in reality : 

a part 1s taken to ſupport a ſituation, which is : 
| 5 fre- 3 
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frequently, from its lucrative ſtate, made the 
perquiſites of placemen to the Miniſter. The 
tendency ſuch a deduction has, is, that all 
the ſavings muſt be returned into ſtore, where 


he is allowed a ſum, one-fourth lefs than he is 


charged, if by accident there ſhould be any 


| deficiency in the provifions committed to his 
charge. Such a ſaving would be conſiderable, ' 


if the Purſers had ſufficient encouragement to 
return all their ſurplus; but the price given 
by Government is ſo very inferior to its 
worth, that Purſers have every inducement to 
appropriate it to other purpoſes. Was the 
medium price given, between what the preſent 
debtor and credit price is, it would be cheaper 
to Government than they can purchaſe it other- 
wiſe; and it would be more than what the 
officers (who generally have the credit for their 
uſe) would give, it would therefore operate to 
make them return all the ſurplus into ftore, 
which is now ſupplied at a very moderate ſum 
to officers on board ; but as the late regulations 
have obviated this hardſhip which before ex- 
iſted, ſomething muſt be done for perſons, as 
a compenſation for the loſs they will ſuſtain ; 
perhaps they may become Commiſſaries with a 
fixed falary, which is the greateſt wiſh of the 
Navy. If they were on that footing, with a 

| | D 2 Clerk 
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Clerk under them, to have charge of the pro- 
viſions, ſnips books, Warrant Officers ſtores, 


to keep the account of their expences, &c. 


under the controul of the Captain, what an 


advantage the ſervice would derive from it? 
At preſent the charge of the ſhips ſtores are 


in the hands of people who very frequently 
cannot either read or write ; conſequently are 
at the mercy of others, to whole honeſty the 
riſk of a great amount is expoſed, without 
their being at all reſponſible, The many 
fraudulent practices, between the Clerks of the 
dock-yard and thoſe people, to the detriment 
of the nation, would be prevented ; the im- 
menſe expence of different articles, to convert 
to others not allowed by the ſervice, would be 


ſaved. In fact, the many abuſes in this line, 


which might be prevented by having a Com- 


miſary, to whoſe charge they ſhould be under, 


would afford him a very handſome ſalary, and 
be of great benefit to the nation. The fri- 
volous objections which the officers in the 
dock- yard make to evident improvements, 
and the partiality ſhewn to ſome, which is not 
to others, would be fruſtrated ; by the ſu- 
perior repreſentation made by a man of edu- 
cation and abilities, inſtead of the illiterate 
Boatſwain, who 1s cheated by the Clerk, who 
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bullies him into a belief that he has received 
all his ſtores, when perhaps he has got but 
the half. The ſhip proceeds to ſea thus ſhort 
of her proper equipment; ſome accident may 
expoſe her to feel very ſeverely the loſs ; 


which if it does not, unjuſt expences muſt 


be made out to complete the expenditure, 
which the Boatſwain has ſigned the receipt 
for having received, when, in fact, a part 
has been kept back to anſwer ſome ſiniſter 
purpoſe in the dock-Vard. To remedy this 
abuſe, let Government act on a broad ſcale ; 
let the defire of Captains of men of war be 
attended to, reſpecting the ſhips they com- 
mand, which will prevent the immenſe abuſes 
of expending one article to ſupply. the place 
of another not allowed. When the Commiſ- 
fary's ſituation is eſtabliſhed, and he has 
charge of all the different ſtores, let the ſame 


regularity of iſſuing them be purſued on 


board that exiſts on ſhore. When the neceſ- 
ſity of replacing decayed ſtores has been re- 
preſented to the Captain, let him give an or- 
der to the Commiſſary, atteſted by the Com- 
mander and Maſter, to iſſue what is required, 
and then to take a receipt from the Warrant 
Officer who receives it; which order and re- 
ceipt ſhould ſerve as vouchers for paſſing his 
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accounts, the Captain and Comiſſary in this 
caſe would act as a check upon each other, 
and the other ſignigg officers would be wit- 
neſſes of the fairneſs of the proceedings. The 
hardſhip which at preſent prevails, of making 
a Captain of a Man of War anſwerable with 
his ſmall pittance for any error in the accounts 
of Warrant Officers would be removed; and 
by fixing the duty on one man, to whoſe only 
attention it ſhould be under : he would be able 
to do juſtice to the ſtation. It could never 
have been the original intention of Govern- 
ment, by eſtabliſhing a Purſer to a ſhip, that 
he was placed there to make a fortune at 
the expence and hardſhip of others; the com- 
penſation which was at firſt intended him for 
leakage, waſte &c, has been perverted, and . 
from the corruption of the times, has in many 
inſtances favoured the intereſted views of in- 
dividuals; and now that it has ſwelled itſelf 
into a grievance it ought to become the buſi. 
neſs of Government to inveſtigate it, to reform 
it, and perhaps to Put it on an entire new 
footing. 

The Surgeons of Men of War by their 
having been unanimous in their demands, and 
knowing the importance they are of to the 
Navy, have ſucceeded, and are upon the beſt 

eſtabliſhment 
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eſtabliſhment of any Officer in the ſervice: 
It cannot be expected that any reputable per- 
ſon will quit his employ on ſhore, to expoſe 
himſelf to the inconvenience of a ſhip, where 
the greateſt income he can receive will not 
exceed / 250. It is a field for young men juſt 
_ paſt their education, who cannot afford to ſet 
up in buſineſs: to acquire by their ceconomy 
that means. The ſervice is a ſufficient in- 
ducement to many, ſome of whom are, certain- 
15 men of eminent abilities to continue after- 
wards in the Navy, but from the nature of 
their profeſſion, they are more likely to quit 
it than others: becauſe the abilities and ex- 
perience they are poſſeſed of, will procure 
them a maintainance on ſhore as well as on 
board: which is not the caſe with any other 
deſcription of perſons. The wiſdom of Miniſ- 
ters in granting them half pay, ſeems to be 
loſt for want of a check, to compel them to 
return when their ſervices are required. The 
half pay granted to them, after. their ſervices 
are over, could not have been intended as a 
recompence, for having ſerved His Majeſty 
two years in that capacity; when their ſalary 
is thought adequate to their ſituation, it muſt 
have been to inſure their returning, when- 
ever they might be called upon, if not, it 
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would be cheaper to Government to hire 
Surgeons during a war, or the time they might 
be wanted to ſerve at double their preſent 
ſalary, and to retain no half pay after the ex- 
piration of their ſervices; no one can conſider 
it a hardſhip, if, after he has been required to 
Join one of His Majeſty's Ships, he ſhall refuſe, 
and cannot give a ſufficient reaſon for doing 
it, that he ſhould ceaſe to enjoy his half- pay; 

' inſtead of depriving the Corps of the en- 
couragement, it would enable many young men 
deſerving of the fituation, to be made Sur- 
geons, which at preſent from the number 
on the liſt, are prevented, as incompatible with 
the conomy of the Navy, Certain regulations 
reſpecting the neceſſaries given to the Surgeons 
for the uſe of the ſick, requires the higheſt 
interference: many Surgeons inſtead of receiv. 
ing above a ſmall proportion of what they are 
allowed on board, take medicine which they 

ought to purchaſe in lieu, and fame even 

ö money, fo that when a number of ſick peo- 

| ple are in a ſhip, the proviſion which is made 

for their comfort, is embezzled to another pur- 
poſe. Inſtead of granting a ſpecifick quantity of 
neceſſaries periodically, were the Surgeons to 
be ſupplied with a neceffary quantity of differ- 
ent articles at firſt, which were moſt likely to 

be 
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be wanted, and the Surgeon: obliged to keep 
an account of what he uſes, which, compared 
with the ſick book, would be a ſufficient check 
to prevent any improper charge, and it would 
in the end be found a far better way. What 
a diſgrace to the Nation to have it ſaid, our 
enemies excel us in humanity, in providing 
for their ſick people better than we do. In a 
French Man of War there is a regular Hoſ- 
pital for the ſick, the Surgeon is ſupplied 
with every neceſſary that can be wanted; 
even the precautions which are taken with 
infectious people at our hoſpitals on ſhore, are: 
common to them on board their Ships: when 
a Seaman is ſick, he goes to a place regularly 
fitted as an Hoſpital, where he puts on a 
particular dreſs of warm cloathing, his bed 
is in a cradle which is ſupplied to the Surgeon 
with ſheeting - &c ; their diet is compoſed 
of freſh meat which they have likewiſe in their 
charge, ſo that, the neceſſaries which Seamen- 
in His Majeſty's Navy are obliged to go on 
ſhore to the Hoſpital to receive, are ſupplied 
in common to the French Navy. With ſorrow 
it is, I make a compariſon between this great 
and flouriſhing Nation, and that impoveriſhed _ 
exhauſted Country, where it is ſo much to the 
diſadvantage of my own, but to draw a falſe 
picture 
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picture which would prejudice the ſervice I 
belong to, that- deſerves every encouragement 
and reward that can be given to them, would 
be an injuſtice. 'The' ſupplies voted for the 
Navy are equal to both ; but what muſt diſguſt 
and eſtrange the ſervice, is to know the appli- 
cation of them are perverted. 

The Boatſwain, Gunner, and Carpenter, 
although I claſs them next, are ſuperior offi. 
cers to the Purſer and Surgeon ; the reaſon, 
no doubt, is from the former being Civilians. 
The Boatſwain and Carpenter generally obtain 
their ſituations from their abilities; if in an 
inferior ſtate, they prove themſelves active and 
deſerving. The charge repoſed in them ap- 
pears to be much too great, both for their 
abilities and circumſtances. The Gunner 
ought to be promoted for the ſame reaſons ; 
but becauſe the knowledge required for the 
fituation may. be eafier obtained, it is fre- 
quently occupied by Civilians, to the diſgrace 
of the ſervice, Was the total charge, now 
veſted in them, taken out of their hands, 
and placed in a Commiſſary's, the Navy would 
gain all that they now loſe by the embezzle- 
ment of ſtores out of their ſhips, and the 
impoſitions of clerks at the dock-yards; 
they would have more time to attend their 

duty 
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duty on board, and frequently better paid, 

from the impreſs row put on their wages for 

any deficiency of ſtores, which, in the other 
caſe, they would not be reſponſible for. It 

would be better was their rank to be diſtinct, 

and not claſſed as Warrant Officers. Every 

officer that has paſſed the degrees of Mate 

and Midſhipman, muſt know how irkſome it 

is to be under the rank of people who are not 

conſidered in the line of gentleman ; how it 

retards the ſervice, and creates altercation, by 

their being frequently placed in a ſituation to. 
carry on certain points of duty without authori- 

ty to command in it; for which reaſon they 

ought to be conſidered their inferiors. 

The Mates and Midſhipmen have the next 
rank. What a pity to ſee the ſituation which 
is the fountain, the very ſpring, from whence 
all future officers are to be derived, from 
whence all the officers that have added ho- 
nour to their country have ſprung from, 
ſhould continue to be ſo ſunk, fo neglected, 
How is it that the very officers who have it in 
their power to recommend ſome ſuperior at- 
tention to be paid to them ſhould ſo neglect 
it? The indignities ſo frequently offered to 
them, appear as if thoſe perſonages were 
aſhamed of what they had been ; inſtead of 

looking 
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Tooking back with reverence and reſpect to 


their profeſſional ' infant ſlate, and comme 
morating the happy time when no charge bur- 
thened their minds, and ſupporting them, 
whom a future generation are to look forward 
to for protection, they ſeem to think every act 
of attention as unworthy their dignity. When 
the ſubordinate officers of every profeſſion are 


on ſo much better an eſtabliſnment, 1 wonder 


the pride of every man, who has influence and 
power in the Navy, does not prompt him to 


ſtep forward as the patron of ſo oppreſſed a 


corps: what happineſs would he derive from 
being the deliverer of ſo many young men, fre- 
quently doomed to years of unhappineſs, from 
the rigid and unjuſt treatment they meet 
with? It appears to me impracticable, with- 
out giving them a commiſſion with ſuperior - 
rank to what they have at preſent. Inſtead 
of holding out encouragement to gentlemen 
to ſend their ſons into the Navy, where, by a 
regular ſervitude which has been approved of, 
they would reap the reward of their merit. 
Every hardſhip attends the fituation ; every. 
oppreſſion that can diſguſt and prevent the 

avy from having ſo reſpeAable a ſupply of 
fficers. What gentleman will fend his ſon 


into a ſervice where the will of a Captain 


places 
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places and diſplaces him,—where his prejudice - 
may degrade him to the loweſt pitch, - where 
his rank is not ſuperior. to the Foremaſt- 
man's, where the greateſt merit may go un- 
rewarded, and the longeſt ſervices unattended : 
to? Who will educate his fon to be expoſed 
to ſo hazardous a ſituation, where, after having 
toiled away thoſe days which would have 
taught him a better livelihood, he is obliged, 
ſpiritleſs and dejected, to ſeek an aſylum in 
a foreign country, or in a new profeſſion. 
To prevent the amazing number who would 
perhaps flock into the Navy, over and above 
what it requires, I would recommend the in- 
ſtitution of naval academies, where the ſons 
of naval officers ſhould be educated at Go- 
vernment's expence, and thoſe of others at 
their own; the firſt two years of their ſervice 
they ſhould receive no pay, after which pe- 
riod they ſhall have a commiſſion as Enſign, 
with the allowance of two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a day; and after four years ſervitude, if 
they are found adequate to the charge of a 
Lieutenant, on a very ſtrict examination, to 
be allowed to fill any vacancy on the Lieute- 
nants liſt; but in caſe of no vacancy happen- 
ing, to continue as Enſigns till the preſent pe- 
riod of ſix year then to have the rank and 
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pay of Lieutenants, upon producing certifi- 
cates of their qualification to fill any vacancy 
that may happen in rotation. I conceive the en- 
couragement, after their ſervitude would operate 


as a check againſt the expence of their educa- 


tion, is not natural to ſuppoſe many parents 
who now conſider it as their patrimony by pur- 
chafing a pair of colours for his ſon in the 
Army, would appropriate the ſum to his edu- 
cation, requiſite to qualify him for the Navy, 
a ſituation where true merit would have its re- 
ward, and a regular gradation attend his pro- 


motion. At preſent there are ſcarcely more 


than two deſcriptions of young gentlemen in 
His Majeſty Navy as Midſhipmen ; the one fo 
powerfully connected, that he is certain from 
his intereſt of an early promotion, the other 
driven into it from neceſſity. That the above 
plan would enſure a number of qualified young 


gentlemen in the Navy cannot be denied; the 


reaſon that ſome plan is not adopted to do it, 
where ſo evident an advantage would enſue, 
cannot have any other reaſon than the ſhock it 
would give to Miniſterial influence. 

The ſtate of the Britiſh Seamen is ſcarcely 


known beyond their own element ; the Trea- 


ſurer of the Navy muſt have been aware of the 
hardſhips they ſuffer, by the pains he has taken 
| to 
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to ſoften ſome particular acts reſpecting their 
pay, and from the ſpirit of the times has wiſh- 
ed to avert the ſtorm, which they have in ſo 
determined a manner brought about. However 
much every officer muſt abhor and deprecate 
their atrocious conduct of late, in uſing threats 
and menaces to affect their purpoſe; will any 
candid man blame the Seamen, or Miniſters 
the moſt for what they have done? The Sea- 
men ſaw an increaſe of pay had been given to 
the Army, from the additional price of every 
article of life, which originated in the ſuperior 
riches of the preſent times to the period at 
which their pay was eſtabliſhed, expecting the 


ſame bounty would be extended to them by the 


generoſity of the Nation, (to its favourite pro- 
feſſion) unaſked, a conſiderable time expired 
and brought them nothing but the barren 
praiſe, and thanks of the King and both Houſes 
of Parliament, for their continued valour, and 
ſucceſs in different achievements. They then 
humbly repreſented their ſituation, having 
wives and families looking up to them for ſup- 
port ; they implored the benevolence of our 
gracious Sovereign, to beſtow the ſame means 
of {ſupporting them, as he did their brothers in 
arms, the Army and Militia ; this was deliver- 
ed to the Commander in Chief to lay before 

the 
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the King; could any thing be done more regu- 
lar. If ſo large a body of men felt themſelves 
grieved, were they to ſuffer the grievance to 
continue, or to apply for redreſs? As men, as 
huſbands, and as parents, was it not their duty 
to do it? Their revolt was not a precipitate 
one, they waited to ſee what notice would be 
taken of their petition, and after a ſilence of 
ſome months, aggravated by the contempt of 
not thinking it worthy an anſwer, they com 
mitted, what to every profeſſional man is little 
better than a vital ſtab ; they have ſhewn to * 
diſgrace of the nation, they are of too much 
conſequence to be refuſed a reward dickaled by 
themſelves. What a wound it is to every offi- 
cer's feelings to ſee the order diſcipline of the 
people under the command violated from the 
injuſtice.of Miniſters, and to, this boaſted bul- 
wark of the country, men are expected to give 
the preference of ſerving in; mult it not aſto- 
niſh foreigners, and perhaps ſome of our own 
countrymen, to ſee that painful remedy purſued 
of impreſſing to ſuch a degree as the Navy are 
compelled to? but what man when he is ac- 
quainted with the reaſon of it will wonder. 
Badly paid, the ſuppoſed allowance of provi- 
ſions formerly curtailed to defray the perſon 
for his trouble in iſſuing it, the quality bad, 
and 
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and daily getting 3 from the impoſition of 
the Contractors who are appointed by Govern- 
ment to procure proviſions at a ſum equal to 
the beſt ; but for reaſons which do not require 
much knowledge of the world to. divine, they, 
frequently glend the worſt on board.. The 


compenſation which prize-money might make 
for their ſmall pay, is almoſt ſwallowed up 
the officers, and when ſuch a caſualty of Tuc- 
ceſs does attend them, inſtead of Miniſters 
coming forth with avidity to reward them, 
their juſt claims are perverted to ſome political 
purpoſe. The Court who determines the le- 
gality of caſes inſtead of pronouncing it juſt 
or not, ſuffer the opinions of Miniſters to be 
given, their deciſion after which, but too 
plainly mark the influence which they have 
over them; and very frequently the cargo is 
ſpoiled before a determination is given. This 
cannot be thought encouragement to men who 
are dragged from an ample means of ſupport- 
ing themſeves and family to ſerve their coun- 
try. Impreſſing (though a neceſſary means of 
procuring ſeamen) is of all others the moſt de- 
grading to the Britiſh Conſtitution, it is doubt- 
ful whether the officer who commits the act, 
or the man whom it is inflicted upon ſuffer 
molt, with tears and entreaties he is often 
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| obliged by force to wreſt from him his liberty, 
and like a ſlave to ſay, There is your duty, and 


this your compenſation; to deprive him per- 
haps of five pounds a month to accept one 
ſhilling a day ; and that if he is abroad, not 
paid to bim till his return. The neceſſity of 


impreſſing, no man can deny, and let the great- 


eſt bounties and moſt equitable pay, and pro- 
portion of prize-money be given, the preju- 
dice of Seamen is ſo great, that although it 
may be leſſened, yet we ſhall never be able to 
aboliſh it altogether ; but ſurely juſtice as well 
as policy demands every meaſure to be taken 
that will at all remedy the hardſhip, and if any 
encouragement will do it, the liberality of a 
generous Nation, ought not to be diverted to 
other purpoſes to prevent its being done. The 
violent and unjuſt ſeverities which uſed to mark 
the diſcipline of the Navy is no more, the ne- 
ceſſary means of preſerving diſcipline and ſub- 
ordination, are now inflicted when required 
with a determined, though a reluctant hand. 
The Seaman who uſed to ſtigmatize his officer 
now looks up to him with filial reverence and 
reſpect, and in beholding the Captain, ſees the 
friend; this, although of late has been other- 
ways, from the inſidious machinations of the 
enemies of their — or perhaps from the 

| impolicy 
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impolicy of ſuffering the diſaffected of Ireland 
to be mixed with them, who in ſo popular a 
cauſe as pay and proviſions have been too credu- 
lous, yet J am confident theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of by far the greater part of Britiſh Sea- 
men; for cannot it be ſuppoſed that men who 
have no concern in the intereſt of their coun- 
try, but from the name they bear, and the. 
connexions they have formed, whoſe very pro- 
feſſion is almoſt a ſtate of exile, would go to 
ſuch extremity as they have done with one of 
the bel characters in the Navy, after all their 
requeſts were complied with, unleſs impelled 
by ſome ſuch incendiaries, and to whoſe blame 
are ſuch characters ſuffered into the Navy but 
to Miniſters, and to them the fatal conſe- 
quences muſt be attributed. It is a long time : 
before the ſpirit of diſcontent is rouſed amongſt 
Seamen, but after teeling their power as they 
have done, it cannot be expected they will ſoon 
forget it, were their feelings more nice than 
they are; the very idea of ſending men who 
have forfeited the protection of the laws of 
their country among them, would diſguſt them, 
for is it not putting the whole claſs of Seamen 
on the footing of convicts ; beſides, if their 
outrageous conduct is ſo bad in a civil ſociety, 
who are all intereſted in preſerving the peace, 
E 2 as 
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as to oblige them to inflict ſo ſevere a puniſu- 
ment; can it be ſuppoſed the characters on 


board a ſhip are ſo pure as to reform them, No; 

it has been a hideous policy of ſending ſuch 

miſcreants who could have been employed in 
many places to advantage, where their ſedition 
would have been buried amongſt themſelves, 
inſtead of among this before loyal unfhaken 


A 1 

5 | As the Seamen in His Majeſty's Navy have 
named their own wages, it is ſuppoſed to be ade- 

quate to their ſtation, conſequently no objection 

can be made toit; as they have ſhewn their power 


in doing it once, policy requires it ſhould be 
When ſuch high 


prevented a ſecond time. 
bounties are given tothe Army, who can fup- 


pole a man will give the preference of ſerving in 
the Navy, againſt his own intereſt and comfort. 
What pleaſure is there in the life of a Sailor, that 
is not tenfold to the Soldier? and what encou- 
ragement has the Sailor which the Soldier has 
not? it is nothing but the falſe glittering of 
prize. money that ever induces a man to enter 
into the Navy. It is in this the Navy might 
i be made the moſt deſirable fituation for a Sai- 
* lor, by a more equal diſtribution of it: The 
preſent mode is undoubtedly the moſt unjuſt that 
could be deviſed, one quarter only is given to 
hs the 
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the ſhip's company excluſive of the officers, 
which comprehends all able and ordinary Sea 
men, Landſmen, Marines, and Boys, to be 
equally divided between the whole, ſo that no 
diſtinction is made between the old Sailor who 
has ſpent his life in the ſervice, and the boy juſt 
come into it; and let the number be ever ſo 
much increaſed, as it often is by ſupernume- 
raries, who may perhaps be the means of turn- 
ing the event of a battle againſt the enemy; 
yet no particular claſs feels the hardſhip of ad- 


_ ditional numbers, but the ſhip's company. The 
Arſt increaſe from the foremaſt man to the 


petty officers, part of whom aſſociate with the 


| ſhip's company, and have no additional rank, 
but that of being rated on the books, which is 
frequently kept a fecret from them, plainly 


ſhews there is no medium in the diſtribution. 

I conceive this difference to be the moſt dan- 
gerous one, and the moſt likely from jealouſy 
to create the greateſt diſcontent ; for can it be 
ſuppoſed that two Seamen as meſſmates, each 


performing the fame duty, that one ſhall re- 


ceive five times as much as the other, that 
as knowing he contributed as much as 
the other ſhall calmly fubmit to ſuch an 


inferiority, without reflecting on the cauſe 


of it, and drawing comparifons? I do not 


mean to ſay there ſhould not be diſtinctions, 


but 
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but they ſhould he regular in their progreffions, 
that the ſmalleſt jealouſy ſhould be prevented, 
Could the Britiſh Parliament but ſee with what 
alacrity theſe brave men run to their quarters 


whenever they are called; with what eagerneſs 


they meet the enemy; with what bravery they 
oppoſe him, and how ſoon they are prepared 
to renew the combat; and then to reflect what 
little encouragement they have to do it, from 
the hardſhips they lay under in the diſpropor- 


tionate part of the price they receive from 


prizes, I am confident they would relieve 


them? The moſt equitable method of dividing 
prize- money is by ſhares, no particular claſs in 


that caſe feels the increaſe of numbers, but all 
contribute in proportion. The pay that every 
Officer and Seaman receives muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be for his ſervices, therefore prize-money 1s 
no more than a gift, perhaps to compenſate for 
the adequate ſum of his pay; but as there is a 
riſk in detaining all prizes, which has hitherto 
fell on the Captain, to whoſe diſcretion 
and activity the making captures muſt al- 


ways, in a great meaſure, depend, he ought 


to have more than a proportionate larger 


| ſhare. In forming the different proportions of 


prize-money, by what other means can it be 
done than by the perſonal pay with the few ex- 
ceptions to the officers, by fixing the ſtandard 

| _ 


Ts 5 od 
at the Captain, whom we will ſuppoſe has 
20s. 2 day, and ſuffer it to graduate to the 
foremaſt Seamen who has 18. then let the 
Captain have thirty ſhares, and the able Sea 
man one and a half, or in ſome ſuch propor- 
tion as the preſent; but to elucidate my pro- 
poeſal, I ſhall draw out a table of what it would 
then be, compared with what it is at preſent. 
In calculating the ſhares I have claſſed the of- 
ficers differently from the mode now adopted, 
but as it only differs in two inſtances, namely the 
Boatſwain, Gunner, and Carpenter, ſharing in 
the 4th inſtead of the 3d claſs, and puting the 
Armourer into the «th inftead of the 6th claſs, 
which I think is an encouragement due to him, 
I have preferred making the Table with the al- 
terations 1 have propoſed, rather than two 
ſeparate Tables. | 
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1 am well aware of the many objections 
that will be made to my plan; but certainly if 
the ground- work of the diſtribution was fixed 


in this method, and ſuffer the different ſhares + 


to be creaſed or diminiſhed, at the option 
of the perſon who frames the plan, it would 
be leſs objectionable chan it is at preſent. In 
calculating my table, I have ſuppoſed a firſt 
rate man of war to have captured, whilſt under 
Admiralty orders, a ſhip, that, free of all ex- 
pences, brings 8oool. to the captors; the Cap- 
tain, in that caſe, would receive 3000l. as his 
proportion, whilſt the Foremaſt Seaman and 
Marine 'would only get 2]. 168. 104d. So 


great a diſparagement is certainly not war- 


rantable, and unknown in every other ſyſtem 
of diſtinction and difference. The Admiral, 
who reſides on ſhore, and ſends the ſhips to 
ſea, although he ought to have ſome ſhare in 
their ſucceſs, no one can argue that ſo much 
of the part of prizes ſhould be allotted to him 
as one- eighth part of the whole. It will, no 
doubt, be a very unpopular plan to the three 
firſt claſſes, but I hope not to thoſe of a liberal 
_ diſpoſition ; the opinion of people who are of 
a contrary deſcription,” I do not value. For 
my own part, Is cannot diſcern the moſt tri- 
fling oh which ought to be made to it. 
F Some 
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some will, no doubt, ſpeak of the length of 
time which it hath prevailed, and the hard. 
ſhip it will be to the ſnfferers ; let thoſe reflect 
on the number who have been oppreſſed to 
ferve the few, and then decide if an unjuſt 
act ſnould be ſuffered to exiſt. longer than it 
is diſcovered and felt to be fo, As Miniſters 
have Ioft all: the credit they might have had 
by voluntarily increafing the Seamen's pay, or 
immediately acquieſcing to their demands, 
with a good grace, inſtead of haggling with 
them; the more equal diſtribution of prize- 
money ſeems to be the only way left to regain 
it, I fee ſuch wonderful advantages to be de- 
_ rived from it, that the love for my country 
makes me hope it wilt be done the firſt mo- 
ment it can be- attempted wirh pradence and 
propriety, We ſhall then ſee Landſmen, re- 
gardleſs of bounties, flocking to the Navy; 
and, ee emulous of obtaining the 
rating of Able Seamen and Petty Officers. 
The Navy will be manned with much leſs ex- 
pence, and the trade will not be diſtreffed for 
hands, as it is at preſents Should an alteration 
be made in the diſtribution of prize- money, I 
hope, at the fame time, a proviſion will be 
made for othcers and ſhip's company, who are 
either caſt away or taken priſoners; a ſmall 

| 7 
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per centage. out of prize - money will ſerve to 
compenſate, at a ſpecific ſum, thoſe made 5 
priſoners; and the ſame meaſure, adopted out 
of the pay for thoſe wrecked, would alleviate 
the diſtreſs of them who meet ſuch misfor- 
tunes, without increaſing, i it, by becoming begs 
gars. At the time they unavoidably meet 
ſuch diſaſters, to make the Commiſſaries (if 
ſuch there were) negociate the bill which ſea- 
men receive for their wages, when preſſed into 
the Navy, would be a great encouragement 3 
from not knowing the method of doing it, 
and frequently not having the oppottunity, 
Jews get amongſt them, and procure the drafts 
for their own price, or at an exorbitant diſ- 
count. | | 

In ſubmitting the above 6 rein, Sir, 1 
have done it from the ſtrongeſt conviction or 
the neceſſity of a reform. I have not ſtregth- 
ened my arguments with the different compari- 
ſons I might have made between the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Army and Navy, becauſe I | 
wiſhed it to be thought the pure motives of 
ſeeing, juſtice to the ſervice, and individuals 
tecompenſed \by a regular gradation, without 


incurring additional expence to the country. 
The haſte which have ſelected theſe remarks, 


will, i hope, atone for its nat being more per- 
fect » 
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fect; but Then a receſs from his Majeſty? s fer- 
vice will give me time, I ſhall enlarge it with 
different eſtimates and compariſons, and add 
to it a propoſal, for encouraging Seamen to 
come into his Majeſty's Navy with leſs com- 
pulſion than at preſent, and for putting the 
dock- yard under laws calculated to enforce 
| fubordination and obedience. 
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